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because the income tax of 1894 was considered as an indivisible 
whole. It is perhaps unfortunate that the decision in the Springer 
case was not more explicit as to just what part of the tax was sus- 
tained ; but, as Mr. Chief Justice Fuller observed, " We are consider- 
ing the rule stare decisis, and we must decline to hold ourselves bound 
to extend the scope of decisions." In considering the desirability of 
taxing incomes, Dr. Howe ascribes to a proportional income tax the 
equalizing function which really belongs only to progressive taxation, 
and to an income tax no more than to other direct taxes with corre- 
sponding exemptions. 

The internal-revenue system at present consists of taxes upon dis- 
tilled spirits, fermented liquors, tobacco and snuff, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, oleomargarine, opium, bank circulation and playing-cards. Dr. 
Howe assures his readers that frauds have almost ceased, that the 
cost of collection is very low and that the system could easily be 
made to yield much larger revenues. To attain this result he would 
advise an increase of the rates on malt liquors and tobacco, which 
are now lower than in almost any other country. In fine, he con- 
siders it " safe to assert that contemporary budgetary history makes 
no like exhibit of unopened resources and unemployed powers." 

Washington, D.C. Max West - 

A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the 

Economic Crises of the Present Century. By Charles A. Con ant. 

New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. — xiv, 

595 PP- 

The general scope of Mr. Conant's book is indicated clearly enough 
by the title. After a brief introductory chapter on the theory of a 
banking currency, reference is made to pretty nearly every bank 
of issue in the world. Three chapters are devoted to the United 
States, two to the banks of England, and one each to Italy, France, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Northern 
Europe, Southern Europe, Canada, Latin America, and Africa and 
the East. Then come four chapters on commercial crises, and a 
concluding chapter on the advantages of a banking currency. The 
discussion of crises is, however, evidently inserted merely to show 
how much they depend, both for their beginning and for their ending, 
upon the activity of bankers ; and the whole work may, therefore, 
be briefly characterized as an historical and descriptive account of 
the bank notes of the world. 
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Mr. Conant remarks in the preface that there is no other book in 
the English language which covers exactly the same ground. In this 
he is no doubt correct, for among English treatises on banking the 
present is peculiar in three respects : it is comprehensive ; it deals 
formally and specifically only with the issue of notes ; and it confines 
itself in a marked degree to simple narration and description, with 
only occasional deductions of general principles. From these three 
peculiarities may be inferred both its merits and its defects. 

In no other English book — perhaps in no other book in any 
language — will be found so great a mass of details in regard to 
the past and present issues of so many banks. Raphael-Georges 
LeVy, in the fourth part of his Melanges Financiers, has exactly the 
same purpose to give specific information in regard to the banks of 
the world ; but he takes only a quarter as much space, and conse- 
quently cannot tell so much. Conant gives all that Levy presents, 
except for some of the least important banks, and supplements it 
with information drawn from other and often later sources. Of 
course he tells the familiar stories of the banks of England, France 
and Germany ; but he goes further and treats in the same way not 
only those of all the other countries of Europe, but almost all those 
of Asia, Africa, America and the islands of the sea. Date of estab- 
lishment, amount of capital, amount and conditions of issue, and 
character of the paper are given in almost every case. In this sort 
of work there is great danger of error ; but Mr. Conant seems to be 
remarkably accurate. The sets of dates and other figures are rather 
bewildering for a general reader ; but they will be very valuable for 
the specialist. It is, of course, impossible sharply to separate the 
issue of notes from the other activities of banks of emission ; and 
accordingly Mr. Conant's references to discounts and loans are not 
infrequent. But he has no purpose to treat of banking at large, and 
his discussions of general credit operations are incidental to the 
development of his main theme. 

Mr. Conant's book is, of course, much more than a conglomerate 
of figures and specific facts. No intelligent student could canvass 
such a broad field so thoroughly without discovering some general 
laws, or write so fully without discussing some principles. But if 
the reader will compare the History of Modern Banks of Issue with 
such works as Dunbar's Chapters on the Theory and History of Bank- 
ing, he will inevitably feel that the former is lacking in something, 
that it is somewhat inarticulate, that it has sacrificed unity for full- 
ness. In most cases such a fault would naturally be taken to indi- 
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cate that the author had not fully assimilated his material, and had 
written without sufficient deliberation. But such may not be the 
correct inference in the present case : it looks rather as if Mr. Conant 
has, whether wisely or unwisely, deliberately chosen to emphasize 
one great principle to the comparative neglect of others. 

The real thesis of the book is that bank notes, issued against the 
general assets of these institutions, and with the minimum of govern- 
mental regulation, constitute the best sort of paper currency. To 
this proposition the author returns repeatedly ; and it almost 
gives a fundamental unity to his book. He naturally reaches this 
conclusion as a corollary of two other propositions : that government 
notes are unsatisfactory, and that the most common and most com- 
plicated systems of regulating bank issues are extremely faulty. In 
his general conclusions he will have the sympathy and endorsement 
of the great majority of competent critics. That state paper has, 
all but universally, been rather a curse than a help to society, cannot 
well be doubted ; and that, until governments vastly increase their 
industrial activities, state paper must, at the very best, have the 
serious fault of inelasticity, is also indisputable. That the pledge of 
public stocks is not to be approved as a perfect and permanent 
basis for bank issues is certain ; that a minimum or a proportional 
reserve of cash is costly, and in the crudest form a manifest ab- 
surdity, goes without saying; and that those banks which have 
been left most to themselves by the state have done the most good 
and the least harm, is a pretty safe generalization. All these sepa- 
rate propositions are abundantly illustrated in Mr. Conant's book ; 
but not one or all together can prove that the issue of circulating 
notes ought to be put unreservedly in the hands of bankers. In 
fact, there is little doubt that Mr. Conant goes too far in his eulogy 
of unregulated issues. He exaggerates the utility of bank notes by 
attributing to them benefits which really flow from other banking 
activities (pp. 5, 6). He appears to forget that, if bank notes are 
issued, they will inevitably pass far from home, and into the hands 
of those who cannot easily defend themselves against loss (pp. 8, 1 1). 
In fine, he furnishes data for conclusive arguments against state 
paper, and against sharply limited and minutely regulated bank 
issues ; but he does not make out a case for banking as free as he 
appears to favor. His one criticism against the present English 
Bank Act is the old one that it must be suspended in times of emer- 
gency ; and against such a charge the bank regulations of Germany, 
Austria and Japan are safe. Those who, like Mr. Conant, wish to 
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see our American paper currency simplified and otherwise improved, 
would be more convincing if they did not set up, as the only alter- 
native to the existing systems, something which looks so much like 
free banking and a gratuity to the bankers. The advantages of a 
sound paper currency must, in a great measure, accrue to society at 
large, no matter who formally issues the notes. But the majority 
of Americans believe that the great gain remains with the first issuer ; 
and they are unwilling that their government should forego that gain. 

For the most part, and with the limitations already implied, the 
discussions in the book are of unusually high merit. Those chap- 
ters which deal with the first century of English banking, with the 
first and second United States Eanks, and with the chaos of state 
banks in America are perhaps the best ; but the crisis of 1893 is 
exceedingly well described. In matters of social science, each man 
must to a certain extent be allowed his own peculiar points of view ; 
but probably all critics would agree that certain statements of the 
book are erroneous. If not simple and obvious, it is nevertheless 
true, that the uncovered issues of a bank do make a real addition 
to the capital of a community (v. p. 10). It is certainly a strange 
teaching that, in times of industrial depression, " even laborers who 
are thrown out of employment cannot suffer any such loss in a mod- 
ern civilized state as is suffered by capital " (p. 463). Of course, 
" capital," being an inanimate thing, cannot, except by a rhetorical 
figure, be said to suffer at all ; and no thinking man will deliberately 
maintain that capitalists suffer as much from industrial stagnation 
as do laborers. The capitalist loses a few or many dollars, with 
which he might have bought luxuries — dollars, therefore, of low 
subjective value ; while the laborer's loss means the lack of neces- 
saries. To a man who takes a human view of economics the 
laborer's loss is incomparably the greater. Again, most thoughtful 
readers will be greatly surprised that Mr. Conant never so much as 
refers to an insufficiency of money as even a contributory cause of 
the panic and crisis of 1873. He need not accept the view of the 
majority of professional economists, but he should at least give it 
a definite rejection. 

Notwithstanding minor imperfections the book must receive no 
faint praise. It is immeasurably superior to most of the writings 
which have been called forth by the peculiar monetary conditions 
which at present prevail. Willard Fisher. 

Wesleyan University. 



